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THE THEATRES OF PARIS. 




N the fulness, strength, and originality of its dra- 
matic literature, France has for fifty years stood 
alone among the nations of Europe ; and in the 
number of its theatres, in the excellence of its 
. actors, and in the careful splendour of its theatri- 
cal performances, Paris towers above the cities 
of the world. 

The Parisians are essentially a theatrical people ; their actions 
are theatrical, their talk and their tastes are theatrical. A new 
play by a well-known author is an event. It is a nine days' topic. 
It is criticised, written about and written against, abused and 
praised, seen and heard by all Paris. Sometimes, like the " Ra- 
bagas " of M. Sardou, it is a political pamphlet ; then it is ap- 
plauded and hissed at once ; the police are always present ; there 
are nightly disturbances ; there is constant fear of a riot. Some- 
times, like the "Femme de Claude" of M. Alexandre Dumas 
fils, it treats a social evil, attacking it with a daring, unconven- 



tional pen ; then it is heard in silence, and discussed with acri- 
mony. Sometimes, like the " Balsamo " of the two Dumas, a play 
expected to cause a great sensation fails, and sinks at once be- 
neath the wave of oblivion. Sometimes on the eve of production 
it is forbidden by the censors ; then the author immediately prints 
it for all Paris to read, and the censors are either scolded or laughed 
at. The interdict laid on the piece remains until the censors 
change their minds, or the nation changes its government. Permis- 
sion being finally given to produce the play, the forbidden fruit is 
tasted by the palates of the Parisians, and it is generally found to 
be over-ripe ; it has been kept too long. 

This Parisian predilection for the theatre, this recognition of the 
importance of the stage, is of no recent growth. The populace 
thronged to the miracle-plays of the early brethren ; Corneille was 
induced to compose the " Cid " as an attack on Richelieu's poli- 
cy; the cardinal himself wrote tragedies; Moliere was sustained 
against the attacks of the clerical bigots by Louis XIV.; Beau- 




The New Opera-Hotise. 



marchais's " Barbierde Seville " hastened the rising of the people ; 
the theatres were crowded during the Revolution, and Napoleon 
dated a decree about the Theatre Francais from Moscow. In a 
work on dramatic art, published in 1772, M. de Cailhava, one of 
the dramatists of that day, says : 

" A new piece is advertised, all Paris flies there ; the curtain 
rises, the actors appear, the friends of the author applaud, the ene- 
mies of his person or his talent hawk or blow their noses. They 
go to supper ; those of the guests who could not be present in the 
theatre ask about the success of the novelty. 'Tis pitiable, or 'tis 
delicious, says a merveilleux ■, who in his life never judged anything 
but by contagion. From the end of the table a pretty woman 
confirms his judgment, only adding that the hair of the actress was 
very badly dressed." * Tempora vintantur, but might not this 
paragraph have been written in the year of grace 1879? The de- 
sire to be present at the first performance of a new piece has but 
deepened with the lapse of years. Upon the announcement of 
the name of the play and the date of its birth, the author is be- 
sieged with applications for seats. His relatives, his friends, his 

* Let me quote in full the title of M. de Cailhava's interesting volume, a copy of 
which can be found in the Columbia College Library : u De l'Art de la Com^die, ou 
Detail Raisonn6 des diverses Parties de la Comedie et de ses diflferents Genres, suivi 
d'un Traits de T Imitation oh Ton compare a leurs Originaux les Imitations de Moliere 
et celles des modernes. Le tout appuy6 d'Exemples tires des meilleurs Comiques de 
toutes les Nations. Termine par l'Exposition des Causes de la Decadence du Thea- 
tre et des moyens de le faire refleurir, par M, de Cailhava." So it appears that in 
1772 the Parisian stage was in a decline. It is not dead yet. 
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enemies, those who know him, those who do not know him, even 
those who have never heard of him, all signify their anxiety to be 
present at the first night of his new piece. And woe, woe betide 
him if he accede to the requests thus made, if he fill the house 
with his enemies, his friends, or his family ! The piece will fail ! 
It was not played before the proper audience. It was not seen by 
the three hundred people who arrogate to themselves the title of 
" all Paris." These men of letters and men of the world, these 
strangers, artists, and critics, these ladies, lorettes, clerks, and men 
about town, do not care whether the play be good or bad, whether 
it be tragedy or opera bottffe — they only want to be present in 
their proper places at its first performance ; they only want to hear 
it ; they will see whether it be good or bad ; they will judge it, and 
their judgment will be final. If this " all Paris " disapprove of a 
drama ; if it fail upon its first performance before this mixed, indis- 
criminating, and yet critical audience — its doom is sealed. It may 
be eulogised by the critics, but it can never hope to hold a lasting 
place on the stage, and— it will never make money ! Rash is the 
writer who, afraid of this public or ignorant of its power, seeks to 
avoid its verdict. His piece is fated. If on its first night "all 
Paris " be not present, and do not approve, the play cannot be 
good. M. Dumas fils, in a witty article on first performances in 
Paris, tells an anecdote in point. A Russian nobleman, a friend 
of his, long resident in France, wrote a comedy, which was accept- 
ed and produced at the Gymnase Theatre. The author, holding 
a high social position, bought up every seat, invited his titled 
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friends ; the countess, the duchess, the baroness, filled box and 
balcony, the Almanack de Gotha crowded the theatre. And the 
play — a charming comedy not unworthy of Scribe's signature — 
fell flat. Why? Because, said M. Dumas fils, the author knew 
how to compose his piece, but not how to compose his house. 




Grand Staircase of the Neiv Paris Opera-House. 



Whereupon the noble Russian returned to St. Petersburg, saying 
to M. Dumas, " Decidedly, it is too difficult to be a Parisian ! " 

The early history of the Parisian stage is filled with the recital 
of the wars waged by the three royal and privileged theatres against 
their unauthorised rivals. They claimed that a royal patent con- 
ferred exclusive rights, but the advocates of liberty were finally 
successful, and in 1795 there were fifty-one theatres open in Paris 
at once." In 1807 Napoleon suppressed all but eight, and rigidly 
restricted each of the survivors to a special style of performance. 
This forbade anything like rivalry, and, from want of healthy com- 
petition, stagnation would have resulted, if the decree had not been 
partly abrogated upon the Restoration, and totally abolished in 
1867 by Napoleon III. Since then the number of theatres in Paris 
and its suburbs has been rapidly growing, and I believe there are 
now over fifty. Omitting the many suburban theatres, we may 
roughly divide the Parisian play-houses into four classes, devoted 
respectively to opera, comedy, drama, and vaudeville. 

Let us consider them in this order, beginning with the opera. 
L'Academie Nationale de Musique is the full title of the theatre of 
which every Parisian speaks as " the Opera." Fostered by Maza-' 
rin upon its foundation in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the opera has been ever since a royal, imperial, or national institu- 
tion : even now pseudo-republican France allots it an annual sub- 
vention of nearly a million francs. Petted by the court and pa- 
tronised by the king, in 1672 the nobility thought it no disgrace to 
appear and sing on the stage of the opera, for we read in letters- 
patent of that date: "We wish, and it pleases Us that all gentle- 
men and damsels " (damoiselles) " should sing in the pieces and 
representations of Our Royal Academy of Music, without its being 
supposed that they detract from their title of nobility, or from their 
privileges, duties, rights, and immunities." After having resided 
for fifty years in the hastily erected and merely temporary building, 
hidden out of sight in a side street, which was burned four or five 
years ago, just before the hundredth performance of M. Ambroise 



Thomas's " Hamlet," the opera, then houseless and homeless, 
took refuge in the Salle Ventadour, sharing the stage alternately 
with the Italian Company. At the end of 1874 it moved into the 
magnificent residence which had been ten years abuilding for it at 
a cost of some fifty millions of francs, a fair type of the extrava- 
gance of the second empire — a residence for Melpomene with a 
staircase more splendid than may be found in any royal palace. 
The opera has rarely been able to pay its annual expenses. The 
governmental subvention (varying from three hundred thousand 
francs a year during the first republic to nine hundred and fifty 
thousand under the Restoration) is necessitated by the enormous 
outlay consequent upon the proper production and permanent pre- 
sentation of the heavy spectacular pieces of the school of HaleVy's 
" Juive " and Meyerbeer's " Prophete," with all the accessories of 
costume, scenery, properties, chorus, supernumeraries, and ballet. 
The latter is the finest in Europe, its only rival being possibly at 
the Viennese opera. We in America scarcely know what a good 
ballet-pantomime is ; we have had and have now good dancers and 
good ballets (Taction, but a three-act ballet-pantomime written 
by Theophile Gautier, and composed by L60 Delibes, as given at 
the opera-houses of Paris or Vienna, would be a revelation in New 
York. In Paris the corps de ballet is not an incident, it is an in- 
stitution. It robs the cradle and the grave. It trains the young 
and it pensions the old. Man may be found there in each of his 
seven ages, and woman in her solitary one. Admission to the 
ballet is an establishment for life. One of the leading dancing- 
masters of Paris, M. l'Enfant, told me that he had been in the 
ballet of the opera for fifty-four years : he had gone on at six as a 
Cupid, passing slowly through the grades of imp, lover, and villain, 
to the dignity of noble fathers ; he had retired on a pension at the 
age of sixty, thereafter amusing his leisure, and increasing his in- 
come, by arranging the cotillons of the Faubourg St.-Germain. 
Nor is the superiority of the Academie Nationale de Musique con- 
fined to the dancing department, it extends to the musical : even 
the orchestra and choristers are chosen by competitive examination. 
As regards vocalists, although it has had many distinguished sing- 
ers, from Duprez, Alboni, and Roger, in days gone by, to Sasse, 
Faure, and Nilsson, in our own time, its strength lies not in the 
exceptional excellence of the individual, but in the general excel- 
lence of the whole. 

The Opera Comique holds the second place in the hearts of the 
Parisian people, who prefer the light and graceful scores of Auber 
and Boieldieu to the more florid Teutonic-Italian music of Verdi 
and Meyerbeer. Although the Government aids it with an annual 
subvention, it has generally been more successful than its imme- 
diate rival, the Italiens. In Paris, however, opera comique is indi- 
genous, and Italian opera is an exotic, which, without external aid, 
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languishes there as it does here in America. Its success there as 
here has been spasmodic, depending rather upon the excitement 
created by one star than the harmony of the whole. The style in 
which pieces are put upon the stage is no better in the Salle Ven- 
tadour than it is in our Academy ; there is the same polyglot 
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troupe with Italianised names, the same absurd scenery and cos- 
tumes, the same general lack of care. Italian opera in Paris only 
flourishes in the hot-house of fashion ; it blooms but to wither ; 
but comic opera is hardy. Aided and sustained by such artists as 
Achard, Capoul, Marie-Cabel, and Galli-Marie, and by such suc- 
cesses as " La Dame Blanche," " Zampa," " Le Domino Noir," 
" Mignon," and " Carmen," it fills the pretty little building which 
turns its back to the Boulevards in a manner so undignified. Still 
Italian opera, although not popular with the people, strives and 
struggles to maintain a precarious existence, supported by the 
sympathy of the fashionable world — for in Paris as in New York 
foreign music is fashionable. And it is very dear. If you take a 
box by the season, as is customary, and pay the subscription, you 
would naturally suppose you had thereby acquired the right to 
enjoy it in comfort. But no ; in addition, you must carpet it and 
furnish it yourself, and then you must pay extra for lighting and 
heating it. 

The Theatre Lyrique,* destroyed during the war, was a rival of 
each of the three other musical theatres. It transferred works 
from the German and Italian stage, and produced original grand 
and comic operas. The " Faust," " Rom6o et Juliette," and 
" Mireille " of Gounod, and the " Rienzi " of Wagner, were first 
heard within its walls. 

The interior of opera-houses the world over is much the same ; 
but before we begin to describe the different styles of performance 
in the non-musical theatres, let us look at the physiognomy of a 
Parisian play-house. The theatres of Paris are so much alike, 
that the description of one will answer for nearly all the others. 
From the proscenium arch, broad enough to hold two boxes in 
each tier, stretch three or more horseshoe or semi-oval galleries, 
built directly over each other, not receding as they ascend, as is 
the case with us. The body of the ground-floor is filled with 
orchestra-chairs, in which formerly ladies were not allowed to sit ; 
but this Salic law has now been abolished in all the theatres ex- 
cept the Comedie Francaise, the Odeon, the Opera Comique, and 
the Palais Royal. Immediately behind the orchestra-chairs is the 
pit, the front rows being occupied by the claque, or hired applaud- 
ers, marshalled under the eye of the " contractor for success," as 
the chief of the claque grandiloquently styles himself. The Exhi- 
bition of 1878 was so advantageous to the theatres that both the 
Opera and the Comedie Francaise abolished the claque. Behind 
the pit, directly under the first gallery, is a semicircular tier of 
dark boxes, called baignoires. The first balcony contains two or 
three rows of chairs, backed by a row of boxes ; the second tier 
is generally all small boxes ; while the third, given up entirely to 
benches, corresponds to our family-circle. Sometimes there is a 
fourth gallery, named the amphitheatre, and nicknamed the para- 
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dise most appropriately, for it is inhabited by the •" gods," or, as 
M. Dumas fils has it, " because they eat apples there." 



* The theatre has now been rebuilt, and is used for melodrama and spectacle. The 
title and subvention of the Lyrique were transferred to the Gait6, but fortune did not 
follow the change, and the Gait6 is again the home of OfFenbachanalian spectacle. 



Voltaire said that France owed her opera and her comedy to 
two cardinals— Mazarin and Richelieu. But the latter had been 
dead for years before the final settlement in Paris of Moliere's 
troupe, from which the Comedie Franchise is directly descended. 
If the Globe Theatre had been worthily maintained from Shake- 
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speare's death until now, if the best works of Sheridan and Gold- 
smith had been written for it, if Garrick and Siddons and Kemble 
and Kean had appeared on its stage, if our memory connected it 
with every masterpiece of dramatic writing and acting, then we 
might form some idea of the position held in Paris by the Comedie 
Franchise. Moliere, Corneille, Racine, Regnard, Lesage, Voltaire, 
Piron, Beaumarchais, Victor Hugo, Dumas, De Musset, Scribe, 
Ponsard, Augier, Sandeau — what a brilliant roll of writers ! 
Moliere, Baron, Lekain, Talma, Samson, Regnier, Got, Coquelin, 
Delaunay, and Champmesle, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Clarion, Du- 
mesnil, Mars, Rachel, Favart — what a galaxy of stars ! How 
many varied scenes rise up before us ! Moliere playing the 
" Malade Imaginaire," and then taken home to die. Voltaire's 
" Semiramis," performed for the first time on a stage so crowded 
with gallants, as was the custom then, that the prompter had to 
call out, " Gentlemen, gentlemen, make way for the ghost of M. 
Ninus, if you please ! " The thin, fiery figure of Rachel, in her 
classic drapery, declaiming the " Marsellaise " to the republicans 
of 1848. Stage and foyer and green-room were turned into a 
hospital for the republicans of 1870, the actresses nobly nursing 
their wounded countrymen, while the actors were fighting at the 
fortifications. 

The Comedie Franchise is a republic, protected by the state. 
The manager and a certain number of the leading actors and 
actresses are sharers, filling the vacancies in their ranks by elec- 
tion.* The minor people are engaged and paid salaries as in any 
other theatre. The Government gives an annual subvention of 
three or four hundred thousand francs. It also appoints the 
manager, who must, however, be confirmed by the associates. 
During the Empire they were called the comedians-in-ordinary to 
the Emperor. Twenty years' service gives the right to retire on a 
pension. Until 1867 they had the exclusive privilege of playing 
the pieces of the classic authors. Every new piece which has been 
read and judged worthy of production by an associate is read aloud 
by the author before the manager and a committee of the associ- 
ates, who accept or reject it by ballot. Pieces are produced in 
the order of acceptance. The regulations before and behind the 
curtain are rigid. If the critic of a newspaper, as such, acquire the 
right to a seat at every first performance, he retains it during his 
life, although he may have long left the paper. When M. Thiers 
was President, a gentleman, noticing a vacant seat during a first 
performance, desired to purchase it. He was informed that it was 
reserved for the press. The gentleman, however, insisted, and 

* The following is the list of the Societaires of the Comedie Francaise : MM. Got, 
Delaunay, Maubant, Coquelin, Febvre, Thiron, Mounet- Sully, La Roche, Barre, 
Worms, Mesdames Nathalie, Madeleine Brohan, Favart. Emilie Guyon, Jouassain, 
Ed. Ricquier, Provost Ponsin, Dinah Felix, Reichemberg, Croizette, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Baretta, Samary. The profits of each of the last four or five years have been nearly 
twenty thousand francs a share. 
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demanded to know the name of the critic who had the right to the 
wished-for seat. The functionary looked at his books and read : 
" Stall 46. Service of the press. 1824. Le ConstitutionneL M. 
Adolphe Thiers ! " 

The Odeon, situated in the Quartier Latin, is a sort of copy of 
the Theatre Francaise, to which it is but a stepping-stone for 
actors, authors, and audiences. And the influence of the Comedie 
Francaise is plainly visible in the two other theatres devoted to 
comedy — the Gymnase Dramatique and the Vaudeville (where, 
strange to say, they now rarely play vaudevilles). The Gymnase 
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was almost created by Scribe, and by him sustained, aided by the 
army of collaborators to whom he subsequently dedicated his col- 
lected works. Bayard's " Fils de Famille" (known in America as 
" The Lancers ") was one of the early successes of the Gymnase. 
Its main dependence was for years upon M. Sardou, M. Barriere, 
and M. Dumas fils. Although it was at the Vaudeville that M. 
Dumas fils gained his first victory with " La Dame aux Came- 
lias" (splendidly played by Fechter and Madame Doche), he was 
until a short time ago bound by treaty to write only for the Gym- 
nase. His " Monsieur Alphonse " was at one time running there 
contemporaneously with Sardou's " L'Oncle Sam " at the Vaude- 
ville, and Dumas declared that his piece was better than Sardou's, 
for he could not sit out " Uncle Sam," and he had seven times pa- 
tiently listened to " M. Alphonse." 

There are five important theatres devoted to drama and specta- 
cular pieces— the Porte St.-Martin, a simple but dignified building 
near the site of the old house destroyed during the disturbances 
of the Commune ; the Chatelet, badly injured at the same time, 
but now convalescent ; the Gaite, the Lyrique, and the Ambigu 
Comique, the smallest and the least pretentious of the five. The 
three latter theatres say ditto to the Porte St.-Martin, content to 
follow its lead. In 1830, during the furious fights between the 
young blood which was called Romantic and the old school which 
called itself Classic, it was the scene of many a pitched battle. 
There were first performed the " Marino Faliero " of Casimir De- 
lavigne, the " Tour de Nesle " and " Antony" of Alexandre Du- 
mas fibre, and the "Marie Tudor" and " Lucrece Borgia" of 
Victor Hugo. It was with " Marie Tudor " that the new theatre 
opened in 1873. "Lucrece Borgia," curtailed to libretto size, is 
familiar to all. The " Tour de Nesle " has been played in every 
language in every quarter of the globe. " ' Antony,' " said Du- 
mas, " and my son are my two best works." Victor Hugo and 
Dumas were not alone ; they were surrounded by a score of young 
writers— Vacquerie, Meurice, Pyat, Gerard de Nerval— who copied 
the force as well as the faults of their masters. They added the 
skill of born dramatists to the instinct of trained playwrights. 
They understood that the backbone of every good drama should 
be action ; that the secret of theatrical success, in three words, is 
action, action, action ! Reviving the vogue of the Spanish dramas 
of cloak and sword, they touched the hearts of the myriad-headed, 
myriad-handed theatrical public, while they fitted with parts and 
brought into notice a host of excellent actors— Bocage, Melingue 



' and Madame Dorval, Frederick Lemaitre and Mademoiselle Geor- 
ges. Time passed on, and the mantle of Delavigne and Dumas 
fell on Dennery, Dumanoir, and Dugue ; drama descended to 
melodrama ; heroics were succeeded by le croix de ma mere ; 
the once -fertile field became a desert. Occasionally there ap- 
peared an oasis, like the " Patrie " of M. Sardou ; but the broad 
plain remained an arid waste. Authors and managers tried to at-' 
tract by heaping together horrors — adultery, rape, incest, murder, 
and suicide— all in one play. For a time they succeeded; the 
jaded public returned, but the accumulation of atrocities has its 
limits, and, when author and manager had gone to the end of their 
tether, the public again abandoned them, deserting to the hostile 
camp of ofidra bouffe. For years drama had a hard struggle for 
existence, but to-day, satiated with the champagne of ofidra bouffe, 
the fickle affection of the Parisian playgoers is again given to the 
Porte St.-Martin and its rivals. 

The fourth class of the theatres of Paris — including among 
others the Varietes, Palais-Royal, Bouffes-Parisiens, Folies-Dra- 
matiques, Nouveautes, and Renaissance — is devoted to ofidra 
bouffe and vaudeville. The former is well known to us in Ame- 
rica ; the latter is not. The vaudeville is a sort of comedy-farce, 
with occasional songs, the music of which, although frequently 
original, is generally selected from a collection of old airs called the 
caveau. Ofidra bouffe was at first but little more than an ambi- 
tious vaudeville. Suddenly it started into luxuriant life under the 
magic wand of Herr Offenbach. Beginning with " Les Deux 
Aveugles" at the tiny Folies-Marigny in the Champs-Elysees, it 
gained the Bouffes-Parisiens, where the energetic composer-mana- 
ger produced " Orph6e aux Enfers," in which for a few nights only 
the notorious Cora Pearl as Cupidon exhibited herself, her dia- 
monds, and her incompetence. Then it spread to the Varietes, 
took firm root, and blossomed into that brilliant series of satires 
beginning with "La Belle Hel£ne," and including "La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein." Ungrateful ofidra bouffe almost killed 
its elder brother the vaudeville, and in 1867, when at the height 
of its power, it threatened to kill melodrama. But the managers 
of the larger theatres fought the foe with his own weapons : it had 
been drama against vaudeville ; it should be spectacle against 
ofiera bouffe. But both bouffe and spectacular plays have run 
their race to-day. Dramas have replaced the show-pieces, and 
vaudevilles are regaining their pristine position. The war of 1870 
worked wonders. It did not kill the ofierette— the success of " La 
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Timbale d'Argent " and " La Fille de Madame Angot" has been 
too great to allow us to think that — but it reduced ofidra bouffe to 
its proper place. Hardy, vigorous drama took fresh hold upon the 
heart of the people wearied by unending buffoonery. The very 
Varietes, the foster-mother of the ofierette, has abandoned it, to 
return to its own child, the comddic-vaudeville. MM. Meilhac 
and Halevy, tempted possibly by the success of their " Frou- 
Frou," have deserted the standard of ofidra bouffe, and are devo- 
ting their brilliant brains to the composition of charming little co- 
medies and humorous impossibilities in one act and in three acts 
for the Palais-Royal and the Vari6t6s. 
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The style of performance at the theatres forming this fourth 
class may be said to resemble somewhat that of Mitchell's Olym- 
pic in the olden days of New York. But the bill of fare is far 
more highly spiced ; there are more mushrooms and more truffles. 
The" public frequenting them demands simply to be amused, and 
the authors try to meet the demand. Castigat ridendo mores and 
Veluti in speculo are mottoes equally despised. Amusement is 
the sole aim of author and actor. The plays are rarely long, but 
they are often broad. The dialogue abounds in double-ententes. 
Not only the words, but sometimes the ground-plan of the piece is 
not of a nature to be literally translated into polite English. The 
mother cannot take her daughter to the little theatre in the Palais- 
Royal, nor do you ever see there young ladies not married, either 
de jure or de facto. Innocent English families, ignorant of the 
freedom of speech existing there, frequently quit the theatre before 
the close of the performance, horrified. More than once have 
French authors, at a loss to raise a laugh, placed among the au- 
dience a party of actors caricaturing English, who at a certain 
point blushingly rise and leave the house, murmuring, " Shoking ! 
shoking ! " The Palais-Royal originally opened with four decorous 
one-act comedies, which were all hissed. It then went to the 
other extreme. Its plays were the most risky in Paris. From the 
careful manner in which the morals of French girls are guarded, 
this theatre has all the flavour of forbidden fruit. It is longed for 
in silence, and ignorance of its real character but increases the 
thirst for knowledge. The first favour a young Parisian bride asks 
from her husband is to take her to the Palais-Royal Theatre. 

The minor Parisian theatres have one peculiarity. On or about 
the first of January they produce a piece chronicling and satirising 
the events of the past year. Mr. John Brougham endeavoured to 
naturalise the review in New York when he opened his pretty little 
Fifth Avenue Theatre in 1869, but the attempt failed. It did not 
excite sufficient interest. Novelty of incident is necessary to cloak 
the similarity of plot. The opportunity thus offered for " local 
hits " and personalities is too tempting to be missed, but it has 
been so frequently abused that, like the custom of producing pan- 
tomimes at Christmas in London, the practice of preparing a 
New Year's annual in Paris is slowly dying. In the grand spec- 
tacular review " 1867 " at the Porte St.-Martin, Mademoiselle Silly 
was roundly hissed for a stupid parody of Mademoiselle Schneider, 
her intimate enemy. A few weeks later, Mademoiselle Delval, 
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Silly's statuesque sister, appeared as " Truth," robed only in her 
innocence and a halo of electric light, a clothing deemed inade- 
quate by the audience, and so she was hissed. And on both these 
occasions the claque frantically applauded, trying in vain to hide 
the hisses, and, when the police in the theatre turned the hissers 
out, the audience refused to allow the play to go on until the 
ejected spectators were permitted to return. These were signs of 
a demand for something better ; and the days of the review, with 
its personality and its folly, are probably numbered. 

The claque is autocratic and intolerant : the members of it, like 
true Frenchmen, consider themselves functionaries. They know 



their importance. And really the spirit of a performance in Paris 
now depends entirely upon them. Having had the matter so long 
taken out of their hands, the people (except upon rare occasions) 
have forgotten how to applaud, and encouragement is necessary to 
the actor. Hired applause is better than none.* Once after play- 
ing one of his great creations in a minor theatre, Frederick Lemai- 
tre was not called out. Indignant and impudent, he caused the 
curtain to be raised, and walking to the centre of the stage, he 
asked if M. Jules was present. No one answering, he then de- 
manded M. Auguste. "Gentlemen," said the actor, obtaining no 
reply, " I have been cheated— robbed. I paid those two fellows 
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twenty francs apiece to call me before the curtain to-night, and 
they did not do it ! " 

But, if the Parisian playgoers have given up the privilege of ap- 
plauding, they have not surrendered their right to criticise. And 
the French are born dramatic critics. In addition to a love for 
the stage, and the necessary knowledge of its history, they have 
taste, tact, and talent. In all the old-fashioned French news- 
papers there is a weekly theatrical feitilleton. On Monday the 
daily instalment of the usual novel is omitted, and its place on the 
ground-floor of the newspaper is filled by an elaborate dramatic 
criticism, taking notice of all the productions of the week. Upon 
authors and actors the simultaneous appearance of a series of 
solid criticisms, signed by Theophile Gautier, or Francisque Sar- 
cey, could not fail to exert a powerful influence. Some of the 
lighter and more fashionable papers have abandoned the weekly 
feuilleton, and devote daily an increasing portion of their space to 
things theatrical. On the day after Offenbach opened the Theatre 
de la Gaite, in September, 1873, with "The Gascon" of the late 
Theodore Barriere, the Gaulois gave five columns to a description 
of the improvements in the theatre, and a detailed criticism of the 
performance of the preceding evening. About one-sixth of the 
reading matter in the Figaro concerns the stage. At the foot of 
the fourth page (the Figaro, like all Parisian dailies, has the folio 
form) is the programme for that evening of each of the leading 
theatres, with the full cast of characters. This is changed from 
clay to day, as at the Opera, Opera Comique, and Comedie Fran- 
chise, even the most successful pieces are only performed two or 

* In Dr. Robert Chambers's " Scrap-book " is given a curious letter to Rachel, from 
a chefde claque, who had heard that she was dissatisfied with the applause she had re- 
ceived on the second performance of a successful piece: " Mademoiselle, I cannot re- 
main under the obloquy of a reproach from lips such as yours ! The following is an 
authentic statement of what really took place : At the first representation I led the 
attack in person no less than thirty-three times ! We had three acclamations, four 
hilarities, two thrilling movements, four renewals of applause, and two indefinite ex- 
plosions. In fact, to such an extent did we carry our applause that the occupants of 
the stalls were scandalised, and cried out, 'A la f>ortel y My men were positively 
overcome with fatigue, and intimated to me that they could not again go through such 
an evening. Seeing such to be the case, I applied for the manuscript, and, after hav- 
ing profoundly studied the piece, I was obliged to make up my mind, for the second 
representation, to certain curtailments in the service of my men. I, however, applied 

them only to MM. , and, if the ad interim office which I hold affords me the 

opportunity, I will make them ample amends. In such a situation as that which I have 
just depicted, I have only to request you to believe firmly in my profound admiration 
and respectful zeal ; and I venture to entreat you to have some consideration for the 
difficulties which environ me. — I am, mademoiselle," &c. 
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three times a week, the other nights being devoted to revivals or 
plays kept permanently in the repertory. The Figaro, imitated by 
its immediate rivals the Gaulois and the Paris Journal, marks 
distinctly the difference between the dramatic critic and the thea- 
trical reporter. M. Auguste Vitu, a critic of singular discrimina- 
tion, remarks upon every new play within forty-eight hours after 
its production. In addition to a musical critic who notices all con- 
certs and operas, there are two reporters controlling on alternate 
days a column headed " Bruits des Coulisses : " it is their duty to 
chronicle the latest gossip about authors or actors; to give the 
cast of forthcoming pieces, and to mention all arrivals and revivals, 
dramatic or musical. There is also a pseudonymous writer, le 
Monsieur de VOrchestre, who attends all first nights, and pub- 
lishes the next morning a chatty description of the occupants of 
the boxes, the dresses of the ladies, the look of the house, the dis- 
tinguished people present, noting any witty remarks made among 
the audience (inventing them if need be), and in a word giving in 
a few graphic and piquant paragraphs a lively account of all that 
took place before the curtain. The career of a new comedy in the 
newspaper is something like this: it is mentioned in the column of 
theatrical gossip, when it is accepted, when it is read, and when it 
is rehearsed ; its cast appears in an advertisement on the fourth 
page of the papers on the day of its production ; the Monsieur de 
VOrchestre, or some similar writer, sketches the state of the house 
the next morning and the day after ; the regular critic gives a care- 
ful analysis of play and players. And on the Monday following all 
the heavy and respectable political sheets contain a carefully-con- 
sidered and ably-expressed account of the new piece. Should it 
be a success, anecdotes of it, more or less true, will occasionally 
appear, indirectly advertising the play. And the theatres of Paris 
need this assistance, for their theory of advertising is miserably 
defective. There are no " mammoth bills " and no " gutter-snipes." 
There is no "pictorial posting" such as forms the pride of an 
enterprising American manager. The bills of each theatre, of a 
given size prescribed by law (about fifteen inches broad by thirty 
high), are printed and displayed together on posts in the principal 
streets and boulevards, as well as on an occasional dead wall. 
This — and a few lines in the newspapers — is all the publicity they 
have. The gorgeous hues of the many-coloured posters displayed 
by the American circus which visited Paris in 1867 during the Ex- 
hibition are remembered even unto this day. Mr. Sothern, who 
appeared as Lord Dundreary for a few nights at the Salle Venta- 
dour, about the same time, heralded his advent by besprinkling 
Paris with the head of his lordship, eye-glass in eye. The won- 
dering Parisians nicknamed the actor I'homme au binocle. 

The theatres of Paris have one — perhaps only one— advantage 
over their transatlantic brethren. Scattered over the boulevards 



are four or five ticket-offices, containing, not a map, but a model of 
each theatre, so that at a glance the intending spectator can see 
his future position. Strange to say, following a short-sighted cus- 
tom, the price of tickets purchased during the day, either at the 
office or the theatre, is higher than after the doors open. This 
false theory obtains in London also. Prices are relatively higher 
in Paris than in New York. An orchestra chair at the Com6die 
Francaise costs six francs if purchased at the door in the evening, 
and eight if taken during the day. At the Op6ra the same seat 
costs ten or twelve francs. At the Italiens the price is generally 
higher, depending upon the special attraction of the season. This 
relative dearness may be partly accounted for when we are told 
that the Government takes one-tenth of the gross receipts of each 
theatre for the poor. The managers have tried again and again to 
obtain the repeal of the obnoxious tax, but as yet in vain. 

Authors, like the poor, are paid a percentage of the gross receipts. 
The Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers is a powerful 
union, ruling managers and its members with a rod of iron. The 
author's nightly royalty is over ten per cent, of the gross receipts. 
The manager must pay that much at least, and to secure a favour- 
ite writer he often pays more. In case there are two or more 
pieces played during the evening, the percentage is divided among 
the authors, in proportion to the number of acts written by each. 
The Opera is excepted from this rule ; and, whatever may be the 
receipts, it pays five hundred francs to the author and composer. 

When the manager of a theatre has to pay nightly ten per cent, 
of his gross receipts to the poor, and over ten to the author, it is 
perhaps not to be wondered at that he has no desire to spend money 
on the auditorium. The seats are narrow, hard, and stiff; the 
aisles are not wide, and they are frequently filled with chairs. 
You can hire footstools from the aged hags who act as ushers, 
for which you are expected to pay half a franc. You must also 
purchase your programme. There is no ventilation. There is no 
mode of rapid egress in case of fire. There is but little comfort. 
In all these things the theatres of America are far superior to those 
of France. But it is onfy in a physical contest that we surpass the 
French ; in an artistic, we are far beneath them. The plays and 
the players, as well as the mise-en-scene, as a rule, are all better in 
France than in the United States. This is owing to a variety of 
circumstances : we are young, they are old ; we import art, they 
create it. We should rejoice that we can bear at all any compari- 
son with a nation of which Lord Lytton has written in " The Pari- 
sians " as follows : " There is no country in which the theatre has 
so great a hold on the public as in France ; no country in which 
the successful dramatist has so high a fame ; no country, perhaps, 
in which the state of the stage so faithfully represents the moral 
and intellectual state of the people." 

J. Brander Matthews. 
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FANCY has recently sprung up for an adaptation 
of ancient Egyptian designs to objects of house- 
hold embellishment. The distribution of minia- 
ture copies of Cleopatra's Needle, added to the 
publication of its inscriptions, has apparently had 
more or less to do with the new impulse given 
to a taste which has not been wholly absent since 
the early part of the century. From 181 2, the date of publishing 
the key to inscriptions on the Rosetta Stone, to the present day, 
the series of investigations of this class has been astonishingly 
rapid— and equally unsatisfactory in frequent instances, as cannot 
but be remembered ; so much so as to give sufficient point to the 
satirical comparison between the confusion of understanding rela- 
tive to the significance of numerous hieroglyphics and that result- 
ing from a German custom of half a century since of adding the 
letters U. A. w. g. (the favour of an answer is requested) at the 
bottom of invitation-cards ; the real or imagined unintelligibility 
of which initials provoked the play-writer Kotzebue to write a 
comedy to illustrate the infinity of senses in which they might be 
taken— the gourmands interpreting them, " There will be drinking 



of choice Hungarian wines ; " the young ladies, " And in the even- 
ing there will be dancing," &c. And without any doubt the case 
among others of the Isis-Table or Tabula Bembina, at Turin, has 
shown altogether not less diverse interpretations of symbols than 
the object of Kotzebue's ridicule. It is more than two hundred 
years since this bronze tablet with its many figures in silver was 
dug up and passed first into the possession of Cardinal Bembi ; 
yet until our day it continued to be believed that the secrets of 
the magnetic needle, or, accordingto others, the mysteries of Isis, 
or the original ten commandments delivered to Moses, were con- 
tained in its inscriptions. The latest reading (but whether the 
final one it behooves no person to assert), like the earliest, pertains 
to Nature, and leads very far from the Scriptural idea, being that 
of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and there are also recognised in 
certain squares the figures of the seven Kabiri or planets. After 
all, then, a planetary configuration of the year 54 a. c. is under- 
stood, in which also Trajan's birth is commemorated, instead of 
the operations of magnetic forces or the moral law of Israel. Dr. 
Young, Professor Spohn, and Rosegarten, discovered in 1824 the 
Greek translation of two demotic papyri in Berlin and Paris., and 



